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greater smoothness and regularity of the fur; the feet are 
smaller in all their dimensions ; and the claws have a 
somewhat greater curve, appear to terminate in sharper 
points, and are almost buried in the hair. 

The American bear advances far into the north, and is 
so abundant in Canada and the neighbouring countries 
as to constitute a considerable branch of the fur trade 
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which is there carried on. In the year 17 8 J, no fewer 
than ten thousand five hundred bear-skins were imported 
into England from the northern parts of America, and the 
number gradually increased until 1803, when it had 
reached twenty-five thousand, the average value of each 
skin being estimated at forty shillings. 




A BEAR HUNT. 



A BEAR HUNT. 

Translated for the Dublin University Magazine from a Ger- 
man work entitled (( Tutti Fritttu" 

" ' There was a bear,'' said our Alcibiades, ' that on 
account of his unheard-of size and colossal strength, had 
become the terror of all the inhabitants between Bucha- 
rest and Campino, near the Carpatho-Romano-Moldavian 
mountains : the monster frequented the boundless forest 
of Poentar, which crosses a part of the road from Bucha- 
rest to Kronstadt in Transylvania. For from eight to ten 
years this enormous brute was well known to the peasants, 
whom he had robbed of about four hundred oxen, beside 
other domestic animals. No man dare close with him: 
a universal panic appears to have seized upon the country 
people. The last exploit that was reported of him, and 
which excited the attention of the principal divan of the 
country, was the following : 

" * A large caravan of wine was making its tedious 
journey across the mountains towards Bucharest ; the peo- 
ple, as is usual there, halted in the heat of the mid-day, 
and unharnessed their oxen, to let them graze in the wood 
along the road-side. Soon a terrible noise was heard — 
those who were nearest to it ran to see what was the mat- 
ter, and saw among the butf aloes an enormous brute, 
something like them, only black, and far larger, which had 
seized upon one of them and laid it across his back, where 
he held it fast, as with an iron grasp, in spite of the fear- 
ful struggle of the agonized animal, and walked away with 
his prey upon his hind legs. This report, in appearance 
so fabulous, awakened the interest of not only the go- 
vernment, but also the greatest lovers of the chase in Bu- 
charest, namely, the Bojar Kostaki, Kornesko, Manoulaki 
Floresko, the Bey-Zadey Soutzo, and your humble ser* 
vant. A great chase was proposed, and planned in the 
best possible manner by one of us, Floresko, the prefect 
of the foreigners* department;, The whole was ai ranged 



so that the bear should be first traced out, and then dri- 
ven by five or six hundred peasants into a semicircle of 
about a hundred chasseurs. After the requisite number 
of people were collected together upon the appointed day t 
and all the regulations carried into effect with the most 
perfect silence, the signal sounded for beginning the chase; 
it was a long-sustained note from a Jager's horn, followed 
by other noisy instruments and the shouts of the drivers. 
This did not last long until a shot was fired at my right, 
where Kornesko stood, and then all was quiet again ; after 
some minutes I heard an animal make a considerable noise 
in breaking through the bushes, at a distance from mc, for 
the stillness of a clear October day, together with the rust- 
ling of the leaves, that were already thickly strewed over 
the ground, doubled the noise made by the tread of any 
animal. This time it happened to be only a well-fed fox 
that exhibited itself to me at about eighty yards' distance ; 
I let a bullet fly at him, and he rolled over, well shot 
through the head, and again all was silent ; but the beaters 
approached nearer, and began again their loud cries : in- 
deed it is sometimes terrific to hear our Moldavian pea- 
sants, spread over an extent of five or six miles, uttering 
their piercing shouts and more fearful sounds of lamenta- 
tion, while they struck the trees with rattles and a thou* 
sand other discordant instruments. Soon I heard, at 
about a mile and a half on my left, two shots close toge- 
ther, and afterwards a deafening cry of ours, ours, which 
word is pronounced exactly the same by Romano-Molda- 
vians as by the French, run like lightning along the ranks 
of the beaters. The Prince, or Bey Zadey Soutzo, (Bey 
means Prince, Zadey the son of a Sovereign Prince, as for 
example, Ibrahim Adama is of the Sultan,) came to me, 
and cried, " Seigneur Alcibiades, the bear has broken 
through the beaters. What have you killed ?" A fine 
fox, as you may see ; his Mameluk, or Albanieser, took 
up the fox, then Kornesko came up, and we went together 
^o the nlace where the bear had broken away. Then %e 
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found Florcsko, who was endeavouring to trace the direc- 
tion which the animal had taken; he informed us that it 
was the Jagar Lazar who had fired at him and shot him 
in the back j the other shot was fired by a peasant, by 
whom the bear had rushed with such rapidity, breaking 
down the young trees on the right and left of him, that 
the poor fellow fell flat on his back with the fright, and 
his valiant gim took the opportunity of going off by itself; 
we laughed heartily at the terrified peasant, and brought 
him back to his former equilibrium with a good dose of 
brandy. Then, without any further delay, we followed 
the track of the bear. Before we had gone a hundred 
yards, we saw drops of blood upon the leaves and branches 
which he touched in his passage through them; these 
marks were all at about five feet and a half high, just on 
a level with my eyes. This, being the height of a tolera- 
bly large man, induced me to ask Lazar of Poentar, who 
had shot at the bear, whether the bear went upon hind- 
legs alone, or upon all-four ? "Upon all-four," he said, 
«' just like a dog.'" Then, for the first time, I began to 
give credit to the stories I had heard of the enormous 
size and strength of the monster, and my curiosity as well 
ambition to be, if possible, the slayer of him, reached the 
highest pitch. 

" * For a long time I wandered on with the others who 
had, in the mean while, sent for a pack of from sixty to 
seventy hounds which had been left in the nearest village. 
But at length, weary of the vain search, I left my compa- 
nions, and turned to the left through a wild part of the 
wood, in which I expected to strike upon the road by 
which the carriage containing our provisions was to 
come; for I was sure that it was somewhere in that direc- 
tion, and indeed I had become tolerably hungry. At last 
I came into what really deserved the name of a virgin 
valley. Enormous oaks lay there, fallen from age, and 
weeds and young trees had sprung up upon their mould- 
ering trunks, under the influence of the beneficent rays of 
the sun ; deep darkness reigned beneath the wide-spread 
branches of other giants yet in the vigour or. life, and, in- 
vited by the coolness of the shade, I determined to enjoy 
a few minutes' rest; but almost immediately I heard an 
amazing noise, as if a whole squadron of cavalry were 
charging down upon me, and soon I saw a gigantic coal- 
black animal, about two hundred yards from me, rushing 
down into the valley, and passing by me with the speed 
of lightning. I had not time to remark it very accurately; 
but, as far as I could judge, nothing from the ice bear of 
the Pole to the enormous black inhabitant of Siberia 
came near the size of this monster. I hastened to follow 
him, taking a westerly direction, and heard the pack of 
hounds, which had just found his track, and was following 
him with great speed. Soon I met a Bojar, the principal 
servant of M. Floresko ; the unfortunate fellow said to me 
while we were proceeding, "I have a kind of presentiment 
that I shall get up to the bear, so that I have brought 
with me the best of my sharpshooters, who are following 
me on foot." We now came into a deep part of the wood 
ihatwas all overgrown with fruit-trees, which, it would 
appear, was the favourite resort of the bear, for we found 
the ground covered with great heaps of his droppings. I 
settled to remain in this wild strange place. Kostaki 
went on, although neither had his suite come up to him, 
nor could the hounds be any longer heard. Weary and 
heated, I lay down under a great apple-tree, with my 
faithful dog Amico, lit my chibouk (Turkish pipe) with 
moss, and charged Amico, one of the strongest breed of 
wolf-hounds, whom I had trained to my service against 
either man or beast, to keep strict watch. Here I might 
have dreamed away some half hour or so, lying right com- 
fortably, and with the greatest satisfaction puffing away 
clouds of smoke into the air, when I heard again the noise 
of animals approaching. I rose gently, and placed myself 
behind a tree, when about a dozen sows, with an enormous 
boar at their head, burst forth from their head. Soon 
others came up, until I reckoned three-and-twenty, who 
were all diligently employed in turning up the dead leaves 
in search of fruit that might have fallen among them. I 
kept back my hound, and crept along like a serpent upon 
iny belly, under cover of a fallen oak, until I had come 
withhrabout eighty yards of thorn ; my object was to kill 



the great boar; for I knew, from long and dangerous ex- 
perience in Mongolia, that people risk their lives by not 
killing, in the first instance, the leader of the troop . i )ut 
as if he was conscious of some impending evil, he' kept 
continually moving away, and I could not by any means 
get within shot of him. At length I lost all patience 
and determined that, come what might of it, I would brin-' 
one of them home with me as a trophy ; and as I feared 
that they would not stay where they were much longer 
and as one of the largest sows, not quite so black as "the 
others, but covered with very long bristles, stood exactly 
opposite to me, I took good aim, and shot well enough • 
for after a few steps she fell and did not stir again ; °tho 
others immediately disappeared, and the forest resumed 
its former state of solitude. It appeared that the collec- 
tions of jagers had spread themselves wide, and, ambushed 
in different places, awaited the good fortune of the hounds 
driving the bear towards them ; while I hoped that I had 
taken the most secure means of surprising him, by waiting 
in the very centre of his camp. " 

" 'I knew that my shot must have excited attention, 
and so I blew my horn several times in the hope of brimrl 
ing up to me, if possible, some of the beaters, who might 
carry my booty to a place of safety. I soon received an 
answer to my call, and about thirty men, both jagers and 
beaters, came up by degrees* The wild boar, though he 
had fallen, was not quite dead, and gnashed frightfully 
with his teeth, until one of the jagers finished him. They 
then carried him up to the place where Kostaki had left 
me about an hour before. It proved an enormous beast, 
both as to size and fat.^ While they were all wishing me 
joy for having killed him, one of the peasants from the 
neighbourhood of Poentar appeared to examine him very 
accurately. *< What surprises you in this animal ?" said I. 
"Sir," he replied, " it is very extraordinary; but, about 
five or six years ago, one of my pigs left me, and made 
acquaintance with a herd of wild sows, with whom he was 
often seen during the following year, but not afterwards. 
Now, I could take my oath this is him. If he is my pig, 
he has got a mark in his left ear." And, in truth, there 
he found it, although somewhat worn away. One may 
easily imagine what a rage I was in, and what ridicule I 
had to endure, when it was discovered that my fine Ery- 
manthean Aper was changed into the domestic pig of' a 
peasant, to whom I was, in all justice, bound to restore it. 

" 'I should have heard much more of the raillery of the 
Jagers, had it not been interrupted by the cry of the 
hounds, which sounded at about three miles distance. In 
the greatest possible haste my companions left me to re- 
sume their positions, which they did not wish to abandon j 
only Lazar, the Jager, who had had the first shot at the 
bear, and who, with the others, had obeyed the summons 
of my horn, remained along with me. When the pack of 
hounds had again turned of? I lit my chibouk again, and 
set myself astride upon my pig, that, in scorn, they had 
placed as a bench for me to sit upon. We heard the 
hounds then turning back again, and now really coming 
faster and faster in our direction — soon after we heard a 
fearful scream, followed by a yet more terrific yell. Hav- 
ing arranged my rifle, I ran towards the place the noise 
came from* There was a momentary silence — then a 
sound like the rushing of a thunder-storm ; the under- 
wood before me shook and bent aside, and now I saw the 
long-sought-for monster in reality standing before me. 
The path was entirely taken up by his gigantic form, and 
he appeared to me to be springing directly at me, uttering 
a howl that nearly deafened me, and which literally made 
the air tremble. I was only half conscious of what I was 
doing — victory or death lay before me. I took good aim, 
let him come within six yards of me, then discharged nry 
fortunate double rifle, with which I had killed the fox and 
boar ; the bullet hit the terrific animal directly between 
the two eyes. He paused a moment— my faithful amico 
sprung forward. The bear, perhaps astonished at the un- 
expected sight of a large white hound, and his courage- 
ous barking, gave me time to apply a second bullet in 
exactly the same place; while Lazar, who had taken up a 
I safe position behind an oak tree, fired a third into him, 
which, however, did not do him a great deal of harm, as 
f we found it afterwards buried in his- fat. As I now saw' 
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clearly that with every drawing of his breath streams of 
blood spouted from his^ head, I drew my hunting-knife, 
ond joined my hound in endeavouring to bewilder him 
with the loudest shouts that I could command, when he 
yelled frightfully, and turned sidevVards to seek safety in 
the mass of underwood ; but he soon tottered from side 
to side, and it was easily seen that his strength was de- 
parting. After about thirty steps he lay down. I made 
immediate use of the time thus offered me to load again, 
and then was prepared to follow him in safety. He lay 
quite quietly, made no noise, and used his fore legs, just 
as a man would his arms, to wipe away the blood from 
his face. I endeavoured to irritate him again, that he 
might turn round, and give me an opportunity of aiming 
at the most mortal part, which succeeded but too com- 
pletely j for, after having first broken some branches of 
trees, and thrown them at me with prodigious force, he 
was excited by me and my hound to such a degree, that, 
seeing that he had no further chance of escape, he raised 
himself once more with all his strength, and made a se- 
cond attempt at rushing upon me, but his fate waB scaled. 
When he had almost touched the barrel of my gun, he 
received hislast mortal wound in his brain, and sank for- 
ward, covering me with his blood, and almost burying me 
under the enormous mass of his body ; and the last ruar 
that he gave, exceeded the most terrible that I have ever 
heard ; the tone of it was so full, so deep, so full of de- 
spair, and piercing, that the whole forest resounded with 
it, and 1 the echo trembled as it returned the sound, 

" 'Now came up Floresko, the hounds, and a hundred 
men, who were astonished, and shuddered as they contem- 
plated the brute, and all poured in upon me their congra- 
tulations at having slain the monster who had for so long 
a time been the terror of the neighbourhood. 

" ' I felt, indeed, very much elated ; for I had never 
been in more imminent danger, and never won a victory 
that gave me more momentary satisfaction. They were 
obliged to cut away the underwood, in order to be able to 
carry the brute to the nearest road. In the mean while 
Floreski told me that he was afraid that his upper iteward, 
Kostaki, had proved the sacrifice of that day, for he had 
found him in a frightful condition ; and shortly the poor 
fellow was brought up upon a bier. His appearanee was 
dreadful. His limbs, as well as his clothes, hung down 
torn to pieces, his entrails protruded from his body, his 
spine was injured, recovery was out of the question. After 
horrible torments, he died the same day. 

" ' So did this great beast die, not unavenged; and the 
joy of our success was too dearly purchased. 

" * They placed the bear upon a large waggon, yoked 
with four oxen, in order to bring him to Bucharest. They 
there skinned him ; and found from 780 to SOOlbs. of fat, 
and 96Slb. of flesh and bones. From the hindermost part 
to between his ears, he measured nineteen feet; and ac- 
cording to calculations made upon the theory of Dr. Gall, 
he must have been from 1.70 to 180 years old. He was 
entirely black, and his teeth were much worn away. He 
was most probably a Siberian bear, that had been from 
time to time hunted, and received occasional wounds. 
In his left haunch, and in his back, two arrow heads were 
found. I gave his skin to the Turkish general, Namik 
Pacha, who, a short time ago, travelled through Europe, 
charged with several embassies from the Sultan, I have 
Ins skul] 3 and a part of his fat, in my ice-house at Bucha- 
rest.' » 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BEAR FAMILY. 

The bears are the typical group of a very extensive as- 
semblage of animals, which partake, in various degrees, of 
their general features. In them, the distinguishing char* 
acter of the beasts of prey appears in its lowest state; 
for the propensity of rapine almost disappears, or at least 
does not form a prominent feature in their physical and 
moral character. Their teeth are comparatively blunt, 
tjie claws are no longer suited to the purpose of destruc- 
tion, but rather fitted for burrowing in the earth, and 
tearing up the roots upon which they feed. Unlike the 
dogs, the cats, or the weasels, they are plantigrade— that 
U, they do not walk upon tiptoe, but place upon the 
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ground a considerable length of the foot, which is also 
capable of being bent and conlracted so as to hold the 
branches of the trees, amongst which they often climb. 
In this habit, and in the flatness of their teeth, we perceive 
that they belong to that part of their group which borders 
upon the quadrumanous order, where we find the most 
expert climbers, as, for example, the monkeys. . In these 
the teeth are fitted for the mastication of all kinds of food, 
whilst those of the ursine family, at the same time that 
they retain the power of tearing flesh, are better fitted for 
the detrition of vegetable substances, which, in fact, form 
the largest shade of their food. All the other organs 
conform to the change of character which appears to 
have taken place in them, when compared with the pre- 
ceding families, being in perfect accordance with that 
clumsiness of form, great brute force, stupidity, and vora- 
city, which distinguish the principal animals of this group, 
The brown bear was formerly an inhabitant of the whole 
of Europe, as far south as the Alps and Pyrenees ; but he 
has in modern times been completely extirpated from the 
British islands, and the interior of France, Holland, and 
Germany. In the Alps he is still common, as well as in 
the mountain forests of Bohemia, Poland, and Russia. 
But his limits are not bounded by the geographical divi- 
sions of the continents : he is also found in great numbers 
in Siberia, and even as far eastwards as Kamtschatka and 
Japan ; and is spread more sparingly over a considerable 
portion of the northern regions of America. In this vast 
extent of country it would be surprising indeed if we did 
not meet with some variations resulting from local cir- 
cumstances; but these are, generally speaking, of too tru 
vial a nature to be regarded as affording sufficient grounds 
for specific distinctions. Among the most remarkable we 
may mention a white variety, totally distinct from the 
polar bear, which is sometimes met with in high northern 
latitudes. The cinnamon bear, as it is called, appears to 
be a variety of the black species, exhibiting the same ten- 
dency to albinism, but in a far inferior degree. 

In his more usual condition, the animal is covered with 
a thick coat of long, soft, woolly hair, which in the younger 
individuals is of a deep brown with a tinge of gray on the 
body, and becomes nearly black upon the legs and feet ; 
while in the more advanced age it presents a mixture of 
yellowish gray and fawn-colour, giving to the fur a griz- 
zled appearance. The forehead rises suddenly from behind 
the eyes, assuming a regularly convex form, but not ele- 
vated to any great extent j the muzzle is broad, prominent, 
and terminating in a moveable ^ extremity, the mobility, 
however, being most remarkable in the upper lip, which is 
capable of being protruded much beyond the nostrils ; 
and the eyes are extremely small. The usual size of the 
full-grown animal is about four feet in length and nearly 
two feet and a half in height. The length of the head is 
about a foot ; that of the fore feet eight inches ; and that 
of the hinder feet something greater, reckoning from the 
heel to the extremity of the claws. The latter are fully 
two inches in length, considerably curved, and nearly 
equal on either extremity. 

In his native state the brown bear is one of the most 
solitary animals in existence. Far from seeking the com- 
pany of his fellows, he remains associated with his female 
only during a short period, and then retires to his winter 
retreat. This asylum is generally formed by the hollow 
of a tree, by a natural cavity in the earth, or by the cleft 
of a rock ; but is sometimes entirely constructed by^ the 
animal himself from the branches of trees comfortably lined 
with moss. Here he continues, for the most part, in a 
state of lethargy, abstaining altogether from food, and 
subsisting upon the absorption of the fat which he has ac- 
cumulated in the course of the summer, from the setting 
in of the cold season until the return of spring. The fe- 
male remains somewhat longer in her retiremeut than the 
male, and does not quit it until her young are in a condi- 
tion to follow her example. It is at this period that they 
are the most dangerous, their hunger tempting them to 
make prey of whatever may fall in their way. At other 
times they prefer fruits, roots, and other vegetable produc- 
tions, to the uncertain supply which they derive from the 
capture of the smaller, and especially the burrowing, qua- 
drupeds. They never attack man unless provoked -, but 



